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CALIFORNIA FOR THE LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER 


BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 
ILLUSTRATED BY PAINTINGS BY BENJAMIN C. BROWN 


N O observant traveller, surveying the 

the vast domain of California, with 
its long line of coast, its majestic moun- 
tains, and its fertile valleys, can doubt 
for a moment that this region is to be a 
great ground for the landscape painter. 
It seems somewhat strange that, with all 
the possibilities, so little that is es- 
sentially local in character has been done. 
This is partly owing to the very embar- 
rassment of riches, in all probability. 
There is so much scenery in California, 
as distinguished from landscape, that 
most of the California landscape painters 
have been lured away from the intimate 
foregrounds and overwhelmed by the 
grandiose distances. This fact, I think, 
accounts for a certain tendency toward 
the vaguely spectacular view, taking in 
too much, whereas the desideratum would 
be a suggestion, a hint, of Nature’s prod- 
igality, and not so much a descriptive 
catalogue in pictorial form. 

My own observations of the California 
scenes are confined, for the purposes of 
the present rambling notes, to the South- 
ern section, and more especially to the 
region about Los Angeles, Pasadena, the 
orange belt, and San Diego. But the 
general character of the entire state is 
not dissimilar so far as its paintableness 
is concerned. The very wealth of the 
available material makes it difficult to 


select what is most desirable and effective © 


for pictorial purposes. Again, things 
are on such a large scale that the 


observer is apt to be carried away by 
the stupendous panoramic effects—mo- 
tives that only a Turner could success- 
fully cope with. In fact, many of the 
mountain views along the valley that ex- 
tends from the coast to San Bernadino 
irresistibly bring to mind Turner’s 
pictures. 

But it must be borne in mind that land- 
scapists are, in our day, returning to 
their first loves, the mountains, on which 
for a generation they had turned their 
backs. One of the constant factors in 
the California scene is the mountain 
background, which is especially to be 
noted in Pasadena, the centre of a prom- 
ising school of landscape art. The win- 
ter atmosphere is soft, not only in regard 
to temperature, but also in a visual sense, 
and the distances are half veiled in a 
lovely violet, as bland as the bloom on a 
peach-skin. The mountain wall which 
looms over Pasadena to the north is like 
a huge curtain at the end of every vista, 
changing in tone with every changing 
angle of the sunlight, but always beauti- 
ful, always marvellously atmospheric, 
and often, when showery weather pre- 
vails in the Sierra Madre range, offering 
superb cloud-shadow effects. When a 
real storm moves down from the range, 
the great clouds pour over the summits 
of Mount Wilson and Mount Lowe, with 
a stirring dramatic aspect, the gaps in 
the clouds revealing here and there sun- 
lit spaces of vivid green or purple, or 
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flashing surfaces of wet ledge, mo- 
mentarily visible, then hid behind the 
portentous blue-black vapors. 

The best focus for views of the Sierra 
Madre range appears to be about ten 
miles to the south; the snow-crested tops 
of the higher peaks are not seen to ad- 
vantage until the observer moves a con- 
siderable distance away from them. For 
instance, the truly Alpine aspect of 
Mount San Antonio, familiarly known to 
all Californians as “Old Baldy,” is not 
to be fully appreciated until you place 
yourself some miles south of the Valley 
Boulevard, and then it is a magnificent 
sight when the sun rests upon its great 
snow-fields. There is a view of San 
Antonio from the railway train running 
from Los Angeles to San Diego, which 
is, or should be, famous; it, occurs when 
the train is only a few miles south of 
Los Angeles; probably there are equally 
fine panoramic effects to be had from the 
neighborhood of Whittier and even as 
far as Santa Ana. A literal painter 
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could make nothing of this sort of motive, 
but if we had a master with something 
of Turner’s imaginative magic, it would 
be interesting to see what might be done. 

I have in mind also the closer moun- 
tain views from the little towns along the 
orange belt—that from the campus of 
Pomona College at Claremont, for ex- 
ample. Nothing could be more classic 
in character. It is not so much like 
Italy, perhaps, as a dream of Italy. The 
light is beyond description; the outlines 
of the mountains are almost too pic- 
turesque; and the coloring is as exquisite 
as an early Corot—-strong and delicate 
at once. You get glimpses like this from 
many of the towns and ranches along 
the valley, say from Pomona, Ontario, 
Covina, Monrovia, Glendora, El Monte, 
and Riverside. So much for the back- 
grounds. 

From the painter’s point of view, the 
chief difficulty is to find the right kind of 
a foreground, but this difficulty is not 
confined to California. It may be said 
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as a safe generalization that California 
has everything, in the way of the rugged 
as well as the pastoral, to choose from; 
the flora is of boundless variety; and 
geologically the state is strikingly akin 
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to Spain. For myself, I regard the 
deserts as perhaps the most entrancing 
places to be found, and much of the 
southeastern part of the state is still 
arid. If I were a landscape painter, I 
would seek the deserts. Color and light 
and atmosphere are there at their super- 
lative degree. Nor is there any mo- 
notony; the desert land offers strange 
and wonderful surprises and novelties at 
every turn. It has, moreover, the over- 
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powering sense of infinitude, like the 
ocean. Another point about the deserts 
which surprises the tenderfoot is that, 
not only are they far from monotonous, 
but each desert possesses its own peculiar 
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scenic characteristics of form, of color, 
of vegetation, etc. 

The California arroyo and canyon and 
mesa are as new to the traveller from 
the east as are the palms, the eucalyptus 
trees, the pepper trees, the orange and 
lemon groves, the bougainvilla vines, the 
ostrich farms, and the amazing flower 
gardens. Undoubtedly the most attrac- 
tive natural feature of Pasadena, next 
to its mountain background, is the 


LAGUNA COAST 


Arroyo, with its monumental bridges, its 
picturesque wooded slopes, and the pa- 
latial embowered villas which overlook it 
on both sides. Few places in California 
unite more desirable features as a site 
for residences than this charming and 
unique quarter. It is—like the rest of 
Pasadena, for that matter,—singularly 
free from architectural monstrosities. I 
know no town of its size in America 
where the general level of domestic archi- 
tecture is so respectable as it is in Pasa- 
dena. Of course, Pasadena is an excep- 
tional community, even in California, as 
it is so entirely residential, and is so 
largely given over to the homes of 
emigres from the north and the east. 
There are no factories and no slums and 
no poverty. You may walk from La- 
manda Park to Linda Vista, and from 
South Pasadena to Altadena, and you 
will not see a shabby, dirty street, hardly 
an ugly house, hardly an evidence of 
want of taste on the part of the in- 
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habitants. There are homes that are 
humble, but they are invariably neat 
and tasteful. Pasadena is in itself a 
most encouraging exhibit, a centre of 
sweetness and light, and one of the most 
thoroughly civilized communities in 
America. 

One of the popular drives is up the 
western edge of the Arroyo, past the 
Devil’s Gate with its newly constructed 
dam, to La Canada. From a high view- 
point in this region, there is a prospect 
of mountain and valley, looking west- 
ward, which is one of the most exquisite 
things of its kind imaginable, bounded as 
it is by a far-off range of tender blue of 
unspeakable ethereal quality—overlook- 
ing a veritable Vale of Tempe. In the 
other direction, you get, from all the 
high spots on the road, fascinating 
glimpses of the Sierra Madres, with 
their atmospheric garment of violet tones, 
broken now and again by the purple 
shadows in the gulches and canyons. Of 
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a sunny afternoon, this place seems al- 
most like an earthly paradise. From the 
foothills, as one looks down over the 
orange belt, he sees spread out like a 
vast chart many square miles of regu- 
larly laid-out citrus groves, with their 
lustrous deep green foliage; and, cutting 
across from town to town, alongside of 
the roads, there are long lines of stately 
eucalyptus trees, as lofty and imposing 
as the cypresses of southern Italy or the 
poplars of Lombardy. The great plain 
of the wide-stretching valley, embowered 
in countless trees, is here and there up- 
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heaved in subsidiary ridges and rounde ™ 
hillocks; between the folds of the land 
you catch glimpses of long express trains 
crawling along east and west, carrying, 
perchance, their share of the fifty thou- 
sand carloads of tropical fruits for the 
markets of the world, thousands and 
thousands of miles away, or an infin- 
itesimal part of the vast army of tour- 
ists from equally distant points, bound 
for the Promised Land, the Sunny South- 
land, where, from December to April, 
the weary folk of the frozen North seek 
refuge from winter’s frosts and rigors. 
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ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


The Pacific Ocean is, after the moun- 
tains and the deserts, the great insistant 
physical fact, which appe&ls to the imag- 
ination, influences the climate, and gives 
to California its distinguishing natural 
characteristics. Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Santa Monica, Long Beach, La Jolla, 
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Coronado, San Diego, and Catalina 
Island are “names to conjure with.” 
Here is the real playground of the na- 
tion. In the long coast line there is 
every kind of material that a landscape 
painter could possibly utilize. In Cata- 
lina the mountains rise abruptly from the 
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sea. Avalon is a tiny village in a bight 
on the northeast side of the island. Its 
sole business is catering to the pleasure- 
seeker, vacationist, fisherman and artist. 
Long Beach has grown to be a veritable 
seaside metropolis. It is a combination 
of Coney Island, Atlantic City, Margate, 
Brighton and Llandudno. “The Pike” 
is amusing—for a short time. It would 
be a rich mine for such painters as Luks 
and Glackens, who go in for more or less 
grotesque types, and who are students of 
the gregarious. Life in Long Beach is 
not, of course, one continuous round of 
picnics, though it might seem so to a 
casual observer. The open-air market is 
most picturesque and colorful. As you 
get to the east end of the town, there 
are many fine estates along the Ocean 
Boulevard, and it would be worth an 
artist’s while to look in at a picnic of the 
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Sons and Daughters of Minnesota, say, 
in Bixby Park. Four thousand of them! 
Under the palms, swept by the sea- 
breeze, and with the sunlight sifting 
down through the fronds—a Gargantuan 
feast, followed by the inevitable speech- 
making. It is to be supposed there must 
be people in Long Beach who work, but 
it sometimes seems hard to believe it. I 
liked to see the boyish enjoyment of so 
many old people, who, having laid by 
enough to live on, have just naturally 
drifted to Long Beach, and, after a 
month there, have (of course, as they 
say in California) concluded to stay for- 
ever. Talk about Lotusland! To a man 
who has had to live in Montana, or 
Dakota, or Nevada, do you wonder that 
life in Long Beach seems like one long, 
sweet dream of happiness and laughter? 
If you do not believe it, go and watch 
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the old boys play quoits in the Library 
Park of a January morning. 

But it is only when you approach the 
Mexican frontier, at San Diego, that you 
begin to feel the breath of the warm 
South in all its glory. San Diego is the 
paradise of the idler, after all. I shall 
never forget the gay little Plaza in front 
of the hotel, where the fountains, with 
colored electric lights illuminating the 
water, splash and gurgle through the 
balmy night, and the loafers loaf inde- 
fatigably on the benches, night and day 
alike. Just beyond this plaza were two 
or three movie theatres, blazing with 
electric lamp signs announcing “Huckle- 
berry Finn,’ “The Luck of the Irish,” 
and other thrilling dramas. All the 
traffic of San Diego is pretty well con- 
centrated right here, and it makes a 
noise like a big city. But what most 
pleased me was the indefinable Southern 
feeling in the air. It’s interesting too, 
to know that the latitude is about that of 
Morocco, of Ispahan, of Bermuda, ete. 
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Balboa Park and the Exposition build- 
ings, left over after the exposition of 1915, 
a canny notion, are the most beautiful 
things in San Diego; perhaps the most 
beautiful things to be seen in California. I 
wish I had words to do justice to the 
Spanish Renaissance buildings, the 
grounds, the shrubbery, the fathomless 
repose and indescribable charm of the 
whole “outfit.” I fear that this is not 
new matter. I had seen many pictures 
of the San Diego exposition, and trav- 
ellers had told me it was the most homo- 
geneous and harmonious and picturesque 
group of exposition buildings ever 
erected; but, one must see it for himself 
to realize the loveliness of it. 

If a landscape painter of the calibre 
of Mark Waterman, of Fortuny, of Fro- 
mentin, of Decamps, or of Marilhat, 
could be reincarnated, and could plant 
his easel in a certain courtyard in Bal- 
boa Park, I, for one, would very much 
like to see what he could do with such 
an ideal motive. Basins of still water, 
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with water plants, flower-beds, shrub- 
bery, verdant lawns, and terraces, in the 
foreground; and beyond, plain walls of 
ivory white, just a bit weather-stained, 
lifting their level tops to the deep azure 
of a tropical sky, partly hidden by rows 
of great eucalyptus trees. The afternoon 
light throws the cast shadows of the trees 
on the ivory white walls, which are per- 
fectly unornamented, except by one or 
two modest little lucarnes with wrought- 
iron balconies in the Spanish taste. The 
light is not glaring, but it has a mellow 
intensity that is extraordinary, and that 
gives to the shadows a peculiarly deli- 
cious quality. 

The site of the San Diego exposition 
is extremely well chosen with a view to 
its adaptation to the buildings; or, let 
me say, rather, the buildings are super- 
latively well related to their setting. 
Architecture and landscape are united in 
a perfect unity of effect. At one end of 
the main thoroughfare is a massive and 
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lofty bridge spanning a deep wooded 
gorge or arroyo, and forming an impres- 
sive approach to the exposition grounds. 
As at the San Francisco exposition, the 
ornamentation on the exterior of the 
structures is largely concentrated about 
the doorways and windows, and here we 
find some very interesting and intricate 
specimens of the most florid moulded 
decoration of the Churrigueresyue— 
based perhaps on some of the Mexican 
ecclesiastical types. The sidewalks of 
the main thoroughfare pass under clois- 
tered roofs supported by massive col- 
umns. California would not be Cali- 
fornia without its Spanish architecture 
and its Spanish nomenclature and its 
Spanish traditions, and we can sincerely 
commend every effort to capitalize these 
historical assets, which are of legitimate 
value to the state. 

In Pasadena there exists a small group 
of resident landscape painters, who form, 
if not a school, a nucleus of a school, of 
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capable and accomplished landscapists. 
The dean of the Pasadena painters is 
Benjamin C. Brown, an artist of distin- 
guished merit, who has rendered in a 
vigorous, original and capable style 
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many interesting interpretations of the 
local scenery. Some idea of his work 
may be derived from an examination of 
the illustrations which accompany this 
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HOW TO REACH THE PEOPLE 


BY MRS. GEORGE W. STEVENS 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


MUST approach my subject by way 

of our own experiences in Toledo. I 
do so from this somewhat personal angle 
only to be as helpful as may be to others. 
The conditions and methods of reaching 
people vary in every community, and 
the conditions seventeen years ago, when 
we took the Toledo Museum of Art, were 
interesting to say the least. We were in 
a rented building. Our assets were two 
hundred and forty dollars. The exhi- 
bition held just previous to our assum- 
ing direction had been attended by seven 
people during the entire month. So we 
were immediately faced with the neces- 
sity of reaching the people. 

The next exhibition had been planned, 
an exhibition of Japanese prints. ‘The 
prices were not high and all of the finest 
Japanese print makers were represented, 
so we were at once confronted with the 
problem of getting the people to the 
opening reception. We called to mind 
the two adages, “Feed the brute,” and 
“The way to a man’s ’art,’ and planned 
to have coffee and sandwiches served in 
our studio which was in the Museum. 
Then we asked some of the debutantes to 
assist and serve these refreshments. We 
sent out the regular cards to the two 
hundred members and _ supplemented 
them by calling up each one and telling 
them that Mr. Stevens would talk on the 
exhibition at the opening reception, and 
incidentally that refreshments would be 
served in our studio. The night of the 
opening there was a blizzard. With 
sinking hearts we looked out of the win- 
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dows at eight o’clock and as far as we 
could see there was a line of carriages. 
People were holding up their skirts com- 
ing in from the cars. Every one of the 
two hundred members came with their 
families and they have been coming ever 
since and now our membership is two 
thousand. 

That night we realized that we had 
the interest of our members. We de- 
cided the next thing was to interest the 
public and that it was up to the mem- 
bers to help us do it. We called up all 
the presidents of the women’s clubs and 
told them that their organizations could 
come to the Museum free of charge and 
that we would talk to them. We gave 
the news to the papers that at four 
o'clock Mr. Stevens or I would talk 
daily. With the enthusiasm of youth, we 
plastered Toledo with Japanese prints. 
We sold prints to three hundred different 
people and started an interest in prints 
that is now deep rooted and_ strong. 
When the clubs could not come to us 
we went to the clubs carrying a_port- 
folio of prints. 

Every morning a new idea came to us. 
We had no permanent collection and no 
money with which to buy one. All that 
was in the future and so we had to rely 
on the traveling exhibitions, the exhibi- 
tions which we could get with the least 
amount of expense. We talked about 
those exhibitions, we made everyone 
know something about them. We wrote 
for the papers, doing all the writing our- 
selves because there were no reporters 
then who knew anything about art. At 
one time a daily paper sent out the 
sporting editor to write up an exhibition. 
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We found that it was very easy to 
reach the children, that the children were 
avid for pictures, for statuary, for sculp- 
ture, and for education along these lines. 
In the seventeen years when we have 
been reaching the children, we have been 
educating and creating from them our 
adult public. Thousands of them have 
grown up and now constitute the strong- 
est support of the Art Museum. The 
influence over some of those growing 
boys has been tremendous and some of 
them have done big things for the Mu- 
seum. For a number of years we talked 
and talked and wrote and wrote, until 
we began to grow and to show the people 
that it was an educational institution and 
to prove to them that they should give 
money to our Museum and help it to 
grow still further, which they did. To- 
ledo has been most generous. 

Right here I wish to say that one of 
the most potent ways to reach the people 
is to give them a part in the building of 
their museum. That was realized by our 
most wise and generous President, Mr. 
Libbey, who himself could have built: and 
given to Toledo the Museum twice over 
had he desired glory, but he did not do 
that. He gave everyone in Toledo an 
opportunity to help build it. He has 
doubled every amount that the people of 
Toledo have given. Mr. Libbey feels 
that a museum laboring under the name 
of a man is under a disadvantage. When 
the present beautiful building was 
about to be opened the trustees met and 
decided to call it the Libbey Museum, but 
Mr. Libbey said, “It is the Toledo Mus- 
eum of Art,” and thus he gave to thirty 
thousand people the privilege of con- 
tributing to our Museum. 


Every child who gave a nickel or a 
dime feels that he owns the Museum. In 
cur grounds the flowers are never picked 
or stolen by children. They never de- 
face their Museum. 

Seventeen years ago we inaugurated 
story hours for children. The Museum 
row has permanent collections which may 
be used for study and never be exhausted. 
The story hours relate to — these 
collections and to the exhibitions. The 
children are taught design and color 
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harmony and they absorb it very read- 
ily. The Museum now has a Supervisor 
of Education under whose inspirational 
guidance new methods of interesting and 
instructing the children develop daily. 
There are lecture recitals for the chil- 
dren and educational motion pictures, 
with always an industrial film, a travel 
film and a native film. 


The design classes are all free to all 
of the children of Toledo. The children 
of the design classes are selected from 
the public and parochial schools. The 
principal selects not always the children 
who have the greatest talent, but the 
children who seem most eager and with 
the least opportunity for future study. 
There are toy-making classes which are 
interesting. The boys work on Saturday 
mornings. ‘They make all their patterns 
from objects in the Museum. The 
“Hound of the Inferno” is a beautifully 
made toy, the design taken from a mum- 
my case by a small boy of nine. A 
statute of Buddha offers another motive 
and sits and serenely rocks, making a 
fascinating toy. They find their designs 
in textiles and ceramics and Egyptian 
antiquities. The children are required 
to know something of the original design 
as a descriptive label must be written. 
This gives each child a knowledge of 
one thing that he will never lose. 


Pageants and music are also arranged 
for adults and concerts for the children 
and nature study classes. The nature 
study classes were evolved from a bird 
campaign which we had at one time. 
Now we have twenty thousand children 
in the Museum Bird and Tree Club, with 
a nature instructor on the staff. This 
last year the demand has been so great 
in the public schools that the same in- 
structor has been put on the public 
school staff for all the children of To- 
ledo. One result of the nature study de- 
partment was the gift by a Toledo man 
of the statue of Burroughs by Pietro. 
John Burroughs was so interested in the 
twenty thousand children who knew and 
loved him in Toledo that he came to the 
unveiling of the statue. The twenty 
thousand children marched singing be- 
fore Burroughs, the boys saluted and the 
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girls threw flowers at his feet until he 
stood in a mound of roses. It was an 
impressive ceremony, something that they 
will never forget. 

We feel that a child can never pass 
through the portals of the Museum and 
through its galleries without feeling its 
influence. There is always a docent to 
instruct and guide them, whether on the 
staff or volunteer. We have wonderful 
public school teachers and business girls 
who are willing to give their time to 
teach others, so there is always someone 
in each of the galleries to tell the chil- 
dren of the various collections. When a 
child has gone through the galleries and 
has seen a Rembrandt, a Velasquez, a 
Frans Hals, or a rare binding or fine 
print, and has seen it understandingly, 
the child has made that object his own. 


The aim is to interest the people, not 
the people who would naturally come to 
an Art Museum, but the people in the 
high-ways and the by-ways and the 
foreigners. In our concerts we feature 
the various nationalities. The other day 
I went into the concert of classical Hun- 
garian music and one man said, “I have 
not heard the great music of my people in 
thirty years.” It is always impressed 
upon these people that the Museum be- 
longs to them and that it is a pleasant 
place in which to spend their Sundays. 

For the adults there are exhibitions 
and concerts and lectures and art history 
classes and free night classes in design 
and costume design and in needlework. 
The women’s clubs too, hold their art 
programs at the Museum, and in these 
ways we try to reach all of those people 
who otherwise would never come. 

The City Beautiful movement was in- 
augurated by the Museum and after- 
wards turned into a war activity. Thir- 
ty-seven thousand war gardens was the 
result. Indeed, during the war we even 
had an exhibition of vegetables in our 
basement, so you see we are not above 
anything. 

We use anything from #cabbages to 
kings to advertise the Museum and to 
bring people into it. When the King and 
Queen of Belgium, with our own Ambas- 
sador Brand Whitlock, came to the 
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Museum to unveil the painting which was 
given to our Museum in Whitlock’s honor, 
by a collector of Brussels, instead of 
staging this inside for a select few, we 
realized that a King and Queen would be 
drawing cards and arranged the unveil- 
ing on the terrace of the Museum where 
countless thousands were lined up on all 
the streets and lots and buildings around 
the Museum. When the gracious King 
had unveiled our picture and had de- 
parted and the interest in him was gone, 
the picture was immediately transferred 
to the inside and all those thousands of 
people passed into the Museum. It was 


announced to them that on the next day, 


Sunday, the painting would be on view, 
and every day thereafter. The people 
are still asking for the King’s picture. 
In that way we reached many people who 
could be reached only by the glitter of 
royalty. 

And so in these many and devious ways 
we lure the people within our portals 
where art germs prevail and some may 
take. 


The permanent collection of the John 
Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis has 
lately been enriched by the acquisition of 
three paintings and a bronze. The paint- 
ings are, “Portrait of Alexander Ernest- 
inoft” by Wayman Adams; “The Jade 
Bowl” by Dines Carlsen, and “A Little 
Gourmand,” by Beatrice How, an Eng- 
lish artist. The bronze is by Rodin and 
is entitled ‘Sister and Brother.” The 
bronze and the painting by Miss How 
were purchased from the Carnegie In- 
stitute’s recent Annual Exhibition. The 
Adams’ “Portrait”? and Carlsen’s “Still 
Life” were purchased by the Indianapo- 
lis Friends of American Art. During 
November an exhibition of paintings by 
William Forsyth and an exhibition of 
American and foreign etchings was held 
in the Art Institute. 


The Philadelphia Water Color Club 
and the Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
ture Painters opened their annual joint 
exhibition in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, with a 
private view on the evening of Novem- 
ber 6th. 


VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN AND AN ANGEL 


BY SEBASTIANO MAINARDI, DIED 1513 


RALPH CROSS JOHNSON NATIONAL GALLERY COLLECTION 


MADONNAS IN THE RALPH CROSS 
JOHNSON COLLECTION 


Y the kind permission of The Nation- 

al Gallery of Art we are reproducing 
herewith five extremely beautiful paint- 
ings of The Virgin and Christ Child 
which are included in the collection of 
rare masterpieces recently presented to 
the Nation by Mr. Ralph Cross Johnson, 
of Washington, D. C., reviewed in part 
in our August number. 

These variations of the same theme—a 
theme which will never lose its appeal— 
are by painters of the Flemish and 
Italian Schools of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The Mainardi in point of time 
is perhaps the earliest and in it will be 
found some of the simplicity and religi- 


ous purity of thought which characterized 
the works of the so-called “Primitives.” 
Mainardi was the printer of the fresco 
“The Madonna della Cintola” in the 
Baroncelli Chapel in Santa Croce, Flor- 
ence. The Marriage of St. Catherine by 
Giacomo Francia is equally lovely and 
may be about contemporaneous in date. 

The three others (including the front- 
ispiece) are of the Flemish School, but 
show distinctly Italian influence with 
added suavity in execution and greater 
sophistication. The Rubens is very 
similar to his famous Holy Family in the 
Museum at Cologne. 
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THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDER 


BY GIACOMO FRANCIA, 1486-1557 
BOLOGNESE SCHOOL 
RALPH CROSS JOHNSON NATIONAL GALLERY COLLECTION 
WASHINGTON, DieGe 


VIRGIN AND CHILD 


BY GOVAERT FLINCK, 1615-1660 


FLEMISH SCHOOL 
RALPH CROSS JOHNSON NATIONAL GALLERY COLLECTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE HOLY FAMILY WITH ST. ELIZABETH 


BY PETER FAUL RUBENS, 1577-1640 
FLEMISH SCHOOL 


RALPEL CROSS JOHNSON NATIONAL GALLERY COLLECTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ be seen, born literally “under fire.” 
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EN new chapters have been added to 
the Fedration since last May. The 
Master Craftsmen with headquarters in 
New York City; The Fine Arts Club of 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Folk Handicrafts 
of Boston, Massachusetts; Hollywood Art 


Association, Hollywood, California; The 


Art Department of the Gothenburg 
Woman’s Club, Gothenburg, Nebraska; 
Akron Fine Arts Club, Akron, Ohio; De- 
partment of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; The Mount Vernon High School Art 
Club of Mount Vernon, New York; The 
Association of Manufacturers of Decora- 
tive Furniture of New York City, and 
The Art Club of St. Anselm’s College, 


_ Manchester, New Hampshire. 


The Akron Fine Arts Club is a com- 
paratively new organization and had a 
most interesting inception. Before the 
war there was in Akron a small Club 
organized, known as the Palette and 
Brush Club; later a few of its members 
together with several newspaper men 
organized the “Hams Club” in a dugout 
near St. Mihiel, France, early in October 
1918. This formed the nucleus of the 
present organization which was, it will 
The 
Club is ambitious and is hoping in time 
to establish an Art Museum in Akron. 
Ohio will. soon have the distinction, it 
would seem, of having an Art Museum in 
every city; it has more now than any 
ether state in the Union. 


A picture packer’s strike in New York 
prevented the Federation from sending 
out an exhibition of Oil Paintings in 
October, according to schedule, but the 
strike was terminated the latter part of 
the month and it is earnestly hoped that 
the many untoward conditions which 
hampered the circulating of exhibitions 
last season will not be recurrent. De- 
spite the strike and the lateness of the 
season, the Federation had thirteen ex- 
hibitions on the road during the month 


of October, while in November the 
schedule showed no less than twenty-one 
engagements. 


Among the collections shown in Oc- 
tober were 3 exhibitions of oil paintings. 
A selected group of twenty-eight pictures 
by contemporary American Artists was 
shown at the Southeastern Fair at At- 
lanta; this included twelve paintings lent 
by the Chicago Art Institute from the 
“Friends of American Art” collection. 
In Meadville, Pennsylvania, was shown 
the collection of Oil Paintings lent by 
the Metropolitan Museum. In Prescott, 
Arizona, at the Northern Arizona State 
Fair was shown the collection of forty- 
two oil paintings assembled last season 
chiefly from the National Academy of 
Design’s Exhibition and since shown on 
the Pacific Coast. 


The report from Prescott in regard to 
this exhibition was most encouraging. © 
“The pictures,’ wrote Mr. T. H. Bate, 
who was in charge, ‘“‘attracted much at- 
tention and afforded more real pleasure 
to our people than ever before. It seems 
that at last they are beginning to appre- 
ciate and enjoy good pictures, which is, 
in a measure, gratifying, for it means a 
great deal of work as well as expense to 
handle work of this kind and our work, 
as you know, is entirely voluntary. I 
am enclosing to you a catalogue of the 
exhibition, a Fair book, and the invitation 
which was sent out, and I want to thank 
you in behalf of the Northern Arizona 
State Fair Association for the many 
kindnesses and your cooperation in mak- 
ing our exhibition a success. When our 
finances are straightened out I will see 
if it is not possible for us to at least take 
an annual membership in the Federation 
or make a donation for the good of the 
cause, in a small way showing our ap- 
preciation.”’ 


The Federation’s three Print Exhibi- 
tions, two of two hundred prints each, 
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and one of four hundred prints, were 
shown respectively at Elmira, New York, 
The Arnot Art Gallery; Grand Rapids 
Public Library at the time of the great 
Michigan Teachers State Convention and 
ai Eugene, Oregon, at the University of 
Oregon. Not only have these exhibi- 
tions attracted much attention wherever 
shown but many prints have been pur- 
chased by visitors and taken into the 
homes. The collection of prints shown 
in October in Eugene, Oregon, was ex- 
hibited the last of September at the Hood 
River Fair, which, as stated elsewhere, 
under the caption “Art in State Fairs” 
was but one of several, shown by the 
Federation this autumn under similar 
auspices. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance opened 
its season with one of the Federation’s 
exhibitions, that of “Original Drawings 
and Studies of Mural Decorations by 
Violet Oakley.” ‘The private view on 
October 5th was a brilliant affair with an 
attendance of between 250 and 300. The 
Executive Secretary of the Art Alliance 
writes that it was, perhaps, the most ef- 
fective exhibition that they ever held in 
their galleries. By special arrange- 
ment members of various clubs in Phila- 
delphia and faculties of different schools 
visited the exhibition. 


Memphis, Tennessee, had the new ex- 
hibition of Art Work done in the New 
York High Schools, in October. The ex- 
hibition was greatly enjoyed, we are 
told, by the students and the art teachers, 
and put to excellent service. 


The November engagements included 
a good many places in the South, such 
as Mobile, and Andalusia, Alabama; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Asheville, North Carolina. 
The Asheville engagement was for the 
Federation’s new exhibition of British 
Commercial Posters which was shown at 
the convention of the Poster Advertising 
Association attended by representatives 
from all parts of the country. These 
British Commercial Posters set a stand- 
ard in advertising art. Quite a number, 
by the way, though British, are by an 
American artist, E. McKnight Kauffer, 
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TOWERS OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 
AN ETCHING BY MATHEW HENDERSON 
In the collection from the Print Society 
Ringwood, Hampshire, England 
who was born at Great Falls, Montana, 
and a student of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, but for some years has resided 
in London. 


Another unusual engagement was for 
the collection of Cartoons by Louis Rae- 
maekers, lent to the Federation by Mr. 
A. E. Gallatin, which was shown by the 
Baxter Laundry Company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. This company has 
undertaken educational work among its 
employes who seem to respond more 
than encouragingly, not only visiting the 
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exhibitions but bringing their families 
and friends. 


Two exhibitions, that of Interior 
Decoration and War Memorial Photo- 
graphs, are now on the Pacific Coast and 
will be followed shortly by three others. 


The John Herron Art Institute of 
Indianapolis is showing a very interest- 
ing collection of etchings by the fore- 
most French and English etchers, lent by 
heppel & Company. Seven sales were 
made from this exhibition when shown 
the previous month at Seattle. 


During November two of the Federa- 
tion’s exhibitions were on display in 
Washington, D. C., that of Etchings by 
the Print Society of Ringwood, Hamp- 
shire, England, which was shown at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, and Pictorial 
Photographs by the Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of America, which was shown 
at the Public Library under the auspices 
of The Washington Society of the Fine 
Arts. 


As previously noted, one of the Fed- 
eration’s exhibitions, that of War Me- 
morials, was shown in New Zealand last 
summer. In returning the collection a 
commendatory letter of thanks was sent 
together with an interesting clipping, 
descriptive of the exhibition from the 
| Timaru Herald. 


Among the various publications that 
have recently come to our desk is a 
pamphlet entitled “War Memorials,” 
published by The Department of Local 
Government, New South Wales, which 
sets forth illustrations of desirable and 
undesirable types, and reprints in full 
the Federation’s circular of advice on 
War Memorials. 


The facsimile of a beautiful drawing 
by Mr. Blashfield which was to have 
been sent last spring to our associated 
members was not mailed until November. 
First, on account of inability to secure 
the paper necessary for the print, and 
second, because of the extraordinary 
shortage of mailing tubes. 
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A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The American Federation of Arts was 
held on the 19th of November; too late, 
however, for an account of the proceed- 
ings to be published in this issue of our 
magazine. 


The new service, that of sending port- 
folios of prints to individual members 
remote from art centers in order that 
they may examine them at leisure in their 
hemes and make purchases, has met with 
evident appreciation. Requests for such 
loans were almost simultaneously re- 
ceived, directly after the announcement 
in our November number, from Manhat- 
tan and Stark, Kansas; Norwich, Con- 
necticut; Laramie, Wyoming; College 
Station and Wetherford, Texas; Port- 
land, Oregon; Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Porto Rico. 


A collection of approximately two 
hundred Prints selected by the American 
Federation of Arts was recently pur- 
chased through the Federation by the 
ed Cross for circulation in the schools 
of Porto Rico and elsewhere in the West 
Indies. 


There has been great demand for the 
copies of Mr. Morris Gray’s splendid 
address on “The Real Value of Art” 
published in our magazine for the month 
of August and reprinted in small booklet 
form by the Federation. Requests have 
come for this from Art Museum Direct- 
ors and individuals, from all parts of the 
country, who are desirous of spreading 
the message which it sets forth among 
their friends. 


One of the Federation’s Print Exhi- 
bitions is being shown at the Sage Foun- 
dation Building, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, under the direction of Mr. 
Alien Eaton, from November 20th to 
Christmas. This exhibition includes 
about 400 Prints by American print 
makers and publishers which are pur- 
chaseable from 50 cents to $18 each. 
These are reproductions of paintings by 
great artists and are not only excellent 
but charming. The majority are in color 
and of a size suitable for framing. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


There is little to choose in pleasurable 
quality between the illogical pessimist 
and the unreasoning optimist. One is 
about as irritating as the other. But 
we hear so often today that art is not 
simply going but has gone to the dogs, 
that taste has degenerated until it is a 
hopeless task to attempt to redeem it, 
that we are a nation of barbarians with- 
out any inclination toward culture, that 
it may be wise occasionally to halt and 
look around, taking note ourselves of the 
signs of the times. 

That they are not all encouraging we 
will admit. Some, in fact, are very dis- 
couraging. The people who ought to 
care most for art seem often times not to 
care at all, and very many people are so 
removed from possible understanding 
and so satisfied with their own state that 
effort seems worse than futile. But there 
are rifts in the clouds. We are not 
building ourselves quite such monstrosi- 
ties in the way of dwelling houses today 
as we did in the last half of the 19th 
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century. We have discarded brown 
stone for brick and timber, and have 
exchanged towers and turrets for colo- 
nial simplicity. Even the realty firms 
who are’ developing whole sections of 
our cities and putting up rows of small 
dwellings for the “comfortable poor” 
have to a great extent abandoned tin- 
stone trimmings, bay windows, grills and 
ornamental mantels for honest materials, 
straight fronts and plain white paint. 
And why? Because they rent better and 
sell for higher prices; because the public 
demands. We are surely, furthermore, 
getting more art in our every day life and 
its trappings—in our furniture, factory 
made, in our textiles and wall papers of 
home manufacture—in our advertising— 
in our shop window displays—in our 
shops themselvyes—in our lunch-rooms. 
Some of our cafeterias today are made 
charming by the use of good simple fur- 
niture, suitable decorations and an ar- 
tistic use of flowers. This is art of a 
very real and valuable sort and the un- 
sympathetic, inartistic general public 
likes it so well and responds so promptly 
that it more than pays. 


The fact is that though we may often 
hide it, we do for the most part react 
to beauty when it is manifested frankly 
and sincerely; and, with the American’s 
traditional desire for the best, we can be 
trusted if we are given a chance to see 
and to know, to prefer and demand the 
really good things. So long as this is 
the case we are far from hopeless, and 
are bound to make some progress, even if 
occasionally we seem to slip back or 
stand still. 


THE BETTER COUNTRY HOUSE 


In an article recently published in the 
Architectural Record WHerbert Croly 
calls attention to the excellent type of 
modern country houses that have been 
built within the last twenty years on 
Long Island; houses within commuting 
distance of New York, chiefly occupied 
by New Yorkers and purposed primarily 
as summer homes, but fitted for all the 
year round occupancy. 
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“There are comparatively few ex- 
amples on Long Island” he says, “‘of the 
pompous formality and the palatial pre- 
tentiousness which characterized so many 
houses erected by rich Americans during 
the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. More and more the builders of 
the new houses have started with their 
minds fastened on the kind of residence 
which an English country gentleman 
would wish rather than a _ seventeenth 
_ century nobleman; and this comparative 
unpretentiousness of outlook has released 
the architects of these buildings from the 
necessity of complying with many em- 
barrassing and paralyzing demands. The 
newer houses have usually remained 
formal, which is a good thing, because 
sound architectural design requires a 
large infusion of formality; but their 
avoidance of mere informality and pic- 
turesqueness has not stood in the way of 
a great gain in individuality, in homeli- 
ness, and in domestic propriety. In 
many cases the houses bespeak a living 
relationship with the people who occupy 
them; and the people who occupy them 
possess standards and interests which 
are adapted to sincere, beautiful and sig- 
nificant expression. When the history of 
American domestic architecture of the 
existing generation comes to be written, 
the Long Island houses, particularly 
those built during the past twelve or 
thirteen years, will form the best and the 
richest material which the historian will 
have to use.” 


Mr. Croly attributes part of this im- 
provement in taste and style to the in- 
fluence of Charles A. Platt, . architect, 
painter and etcher, who has designed 
many of these Long Island country 
houses, which provide “an appropriate 
setting for the life of a particular fam- 
ily,’ and he very truly concludes that 
“when a nation educates architects who 
are capable of creating propriety of re- 
lationship between buildings and lives, 
and when the life which is expressed in 
the building possesses sincerity, distinc- 
tion and value, it is by way of creating a 
domestic architecture which will endure, 
in the aesthetic consciousness of future 
Americans.” 


NOTES 


The fifth annual Better 
ART FOR THE Community Conference 
country was held at the Univer- 
COMMUNITY sity of Illinois on the Ist, 
2nd and 8rd of October. 
A notable feature of the meeting was 
the attention given to art. Two sectional 
meetings and two luncheons were con- 
ducted by the Art Extension Committee ; 
one general session was devoted to the 
“Community Beautiful”; and the Confer- 
ence closed on Sunday evening with an 
all-university audience to hear Lorado 
Taft, chairman of the Art Extension 
Committee, give an address on “The 
Finest of the Fine Arts.” 


At the meetings of the Committee, re- 
ports from sub-committees told what had 
been accomplished since the meeting at 
Chicago in July. The committee on 
paintings submitted an exhibit of twelve 
small oil paintings by well-known IlIli- 
nois artists. These had been framed in 
light, flat frames and all packed in a 
single box about 1 x 2 x 4 ft. ready for 
shipment. The exhibit will be routed 
about the state, and especially among 
the small communities that cannot afford 
to pay for the larger exhibits sent out 
by the American Federation of Arts. 
The cost of the exhibit to each com- 
munity will be $2.50 plus the express 
from the last place of exhibition. Ac- 
companying the exhibit will be an ex- 
planatory manuscript giving considerable 
information concerning the artists and 
their work. 


Another exhibit shown consisted of 
landscaping plans for small grounds pre- 
pared by experts. This included a coun- 
try school yard artistically planted with 
native shrubs and trees, community high 
school grounds, a farm home, town and 
city residences and a small park planned 
tu be of the greatest possible service to 
the community. These will be the 
nucleus of a collection which will soon be 
ready for distribution at very small ex- 
pense. This exhibit, also, will be ac- 
companied by a manuscript written by 
an expert. 

The strongest exhibit presented was a 
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collection of photographs of the work of 
Illinois sculptors prepared by Lorado 
Taft. In this were represented many of 
the best examples of recent American 
sculpture. Before long this exhibit will 
be on its way through the state. Other 
exhibits are in preparation, and several 
manuscript lectures, illustrated with 
prints or lantern slides, are expected to 
be ready in a few months. 

Keen interest was shown at the Con- 
ference in the reports of the committees 
on community festivals and dramatic art. 
A resolution was passed protesting 
against the holding of traveling carnivals 
that are doing damage to the ideals and 
morals of the young people of the state, 
and recommending as a substitute com- 
munity festivals and pageants and plays. 
The Art Extension Committee will give 
assistance in this direction. Mrs. Arthur 
G. Smith, secretary of the “Peoria 
Players,” a very successful dramatic or- 
ganization, presented a comprehensive 
outline of organization for community 
pageants, operas and festivals. 

If present plans are carried out the 
next meeting of the Art Extension Com- 
mittee will be in Peoria at the time of 
one of the meetings of the “Peoria 
Players.” 


The Butler Art Institute 

THE BUTLER which was formally pre- 

ART INSTI- sented to the City of 

TUTE Youngstown, by Mr. J. 
G. Butler, Jr., on Sep- 
tember 10, 1920, announces a most in- 
teresting series of transient exhibitions, 
beginning in September and continuing 
to next June. During November the 
special exhibition comprised Indian 
baskets, beadwork and blankets which 
were shown in connection with Mr. But- 
ler’s collection of Indian portraits. In 
December the Institute will set forth one 
of the traveling exhibitions of oil paint- 
ings, sent out by The American Feder- 
ation of Arts. 

The Butler Art Institute was opened 
to the public in Octobers 1919, but the 
formal dedication was postponed for a 
year. Mr. Butler announced at the dedi- 
cation that it was his intention that an 
addition should be made from time to 
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time to the building, if not during his 
life, later. One addition will probably 
be made during the coming year. This 
wing will contain a small auditorium 
where lectures pertaining to art and 
music can be properly given. 

The trustees, representing the city, 
are: Henry A. Butler, John Willard 
Ford, John Stambaugh, Jonathan War- 
ner and J. G. Butler, Jr. 


It gives me pleasure to 
NEWS LETTER report that all the profes- 

FROM THE _ sors, their wives, all the 

AMERICAN new Fellows and two new 

AcADEMY IN Affiliated Fellows are now 

ROME in residence, and an as- 
tonishing number of Af- 
filiated Students have already reg- 
istered in the Classical School. As 
I write, the building is as quiet as 
the grave, for almost everyone has gone, 
under Prof. Van Buren’s guidance, on 
the first trip of the season—Albano, 
Castel Gandolfo and around the Alban 
Lake, as an introduction to the cam- 
pagna. There are twenty-two in the 
party. 

The new Affiliated Fellows in residence 
are Mr. Jenny, Cresson Fellow in Sculp- 
ture from the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, and Mr. Abel from the 
Department of Classics at Yale. 

All the students’ bedrooms 
Main Building are now occupied. 

The collaboration problem of an 
American Fmbassy in a suburb of Rome 
is rapidly approaching completion. The 
team of designers is composed of Archi- 
tect Shutze, Landscape Architect Law- 
son and Sculptor Jones. They have tak- 
en great interest in the problem, and 
have worked on it until one and two 
o'clock at night for the last month. The 
results show the careful study which 
particularly Messrs. Schutze and Law- 
son, who have now been five years in 
Italy, have made of Italian Villas. 

Renier has just returned from a 
month’s trip through Northern Italy. 
He was traveling all the time; he aver- 
aged Lire 55 a day, everything included, 
or $2.20 at the present rate of exchange. 
When I was on a Fellowship in Italy 
twenty-one years ago, I spent $1.90 a 


in the 
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day for six months, but I was not travel- 
ing all the time, which is an economy. 
Italy is an inexpensive country to live 
in now, reckoned in dollars, but, if the 
lire goes back to its normal value, there 
will be difficulty for the students to make 
both ends meet. Renier’s big group of 
two figures is being cast. 

Lascari and his wife have gone to the 
North on an extensive tour. I last heard 
from him from Florence; his letter was 
full of enthusiasm for the wonders of 
that most interesting city. 

Miss Wadsworth and Miss Evans of 
the Classical School have just returned 
from a week’s trip in Umbria. 

In the name of the Trustees I have 
presented the silver medallion, which 
Sculptor Jennewein designed, to Colonel 
Marzocchelli who was so kind at the time 
ot Professor Carter’s death. The re- 
rembrance was greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Henry Forbes Bigelow, the Bos- 
ton architect and a member of the Bos- 
ton Committee for our endowment drive, 
appeared here last month and went all 
over the building, studios included. 

Prof. Joseph Hoppin presented the 
Academy with a Zeiss lantern just be- 
fore the war broke out, but the lantern 
kad not passed the German border at 
the time of the declaration of war and 
so never reached us. At last, however, 
- I am happy to say that the lantern has 
arrived; I doubt if there is a better one 
_ in Italy. 

During the war Italy confiscated all 
the books of the German Archaeological 
Institute at Rome. Now they have been 
turned over to the new German Ambas- 
sador, with certain restrictions, chief of 
which is that the library must be as free 
to scholars of any nationality as to those 
of Germany, including the privileges of 
reproduction and of special facilities for 
study. The building in which the books 
were installed has not been returned to 
the Germans; we do not yet know where 
the new library will be located. 

I made a flying trip last month to 
Florence to see Mr. Henry White Can- 
non’s villa. I am preparing a report 
upon this matter. 

The Duke of Sermoneta has offered to 
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sell us two lots adjoining the Main 
Building, which we would like to own 
if we had the money to purchase them. 
The price is less than what the lots were 
valued at before the war, in spite of the 
fact that the Duke’s offer includes a half 
finished villa which he is building. The 
offer is very tempting. 

There are so many homeless people in 
Rome at present, that the housing prob- 
lem has become acute. Among other 
places which have been seized by these 
people was the famous Villa Albani, be- 
cause it was uninhabited. The people 
were later driven out by soldiers, but this 
did not relieve the crisis. There was a 
meeting of eight hundred of these people 
about two weeks ago, and after the 
meeting the police informed us that the 
Villa Aurelia was in danger of being in- 
vaded along with the Villa Doria Pem- 
phili and the Vacello (both on the Giani- 
culum and both uninhabited). We have 
had policemen guarding us, and we kept 
lights burning in the Aurelia for a num- 
ber of nights. 

I am exceedingly sorry to repert the 
death of Commendatore Filippo Galassi 
from heart trouble. It was he who 
looked after the construction of the Main 
Building. In addition to a private prac- 
tice he has been: at the head of the City 
Building Department for years, an un- 
paid position. He was esteemed by 
everyone who came in contact with him. 
His loss to the Academy is severe, as we 
depended upon him for a thousand and 
one matters. He was accorded a public 
funeral by the City of Rome. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, the former 
chief of the Russian Military Staff, now 
lives in the Villa next the Villa Chiara- 
viglio. His wife is a sister of the Queen 
of Italy. The Bolsheviks have placed a 
sum upon his head. 

Senator Lanciani, the famous archae- 
ologist, is going to marry an Italian Prin- 
cess. He is seventy-six years old. 

Goruam P. Stevens, Director. 
Rome, Oct. 1, 1920. 


The New York Water Color Club will 
hold its Annual Exhibition in the Galler- 
ies of the American Fine Arts Society 
from January 14th to February 6th, 1921. 
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A most successful loan 
exhibition of paintings 
by American artists was 
held at the Massachu- 
setts State Fair at Brock- 
ton, Mass., this fall under the direction 
of Mr. L. M. Churbuck, who is himself 
an artist. A well-designed and equipped 
Art Gallery was added this year to the 
Educational Building at the fair and it 
is hoped later to give art a building to 
ilself. 

Art exhibitions have become, in re- 
cent years, important features of State 
Fairs and there is no better means by 
which the public can be reached. Auto- 
mobiles and good roads have eliminated 
distance so that State Fair crowds are 
drawn from a wide area and embrace for 
the most part those who live in the coun- 
try districts and are therefore not 
habitual Museum visitors. 

The Texas State Fair, held annually at 
Dallas is one of the pioneers in this 
movement. Its exhibitions for several 
years have set a high standard. It is 
also in advance in the matter of sales, 
fifteen to thirty high priced paintings 
being sold from these exhibitions each 
season. 

Exhibitions sent out by The American 
Federation of Arts have been shown this 
autumn in State Fairs at Nashville, 
Tennessee; Mobile, Alabama; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Prescott, Arizona, and 
Hood River, Oregon. 


ART IN 
STATE 
FAIRS 


We have heard much of 
City Planning, but this 
year the American Civic 
Association made Country 
Planning the main subject of its annual 
convention held at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
October. A little notice printed on the 
back of the program ran as_ follows: 
“Country Planning is the correlative and 
complement of City Planning. Its pur- 
pose is to provide the best possible phys- 
ical equipment for country life. This 
means better roads, better school houses, 
better churches, better recreational fa- 
cilities; country playgrounds, parks and 
forests, including state and national 
parks and forests, better sanitation, bet- 
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ter health, better farms, better homes. 
It is believed that these desirable ends 
are to be reached only by foresighted 
planning, orderly progress, and faithful 
labor.. It is believed that country and 
city are interdependem halves of one 
secial and economic organism; that the 
interests of the two cannot be separated; 
and that country planning and city plan- 
ning should therefore always unite in one 
integral Civic Art which is for all the 
people the most democratic and most 
social of all art.” 

Practically demonstrating this convic- 
tion there were addresses at the several 
sessions on such subjects as “Farm Ar- 
chitecture,’ “The Billboard in the Open 
Country,’ and “An Art Movement for 
the Open Country”—the last by Lorado 
Taft, who is actively interested in a 
movement for Community Art in Country 
Districts. 


Edward J. Holslag, of 
Chicago, has executed 
five mural paintings, 9 x 
17 feet each, illustrating 
the history of St. Joseph, Mo., to be 
installed in the First National Bank of 
that city. The subjects are “The Pony 
Express. Rider,” “Prairie Schooner 
Leaving for the Far West,’ “St. Joseph 
as a Trading Post,” “Packet Steamer at 
Foot of Francis Street” and ‘Holdup 
of an Incoming Overland Express 
Coach.” Mr. Holslag spent some time 
at St. Joseph sketching the landscape for 
his backgrounds. The work occupied 
four months and was executed in his 
Chicago studio. In 1892 Edward J. 
Holslag was foreman in charge of the 
decorations of the Library of Congress 
in Washington. During the two years 
he was there he executed five murals for 
the librarians’ room. He has executed 
decorations for the First National Bank 
at El Paso, Texas; Congress Hotel, 
Chicago; Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City; 
First National Bank, Ios Angeles; and 
the First National Bank at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and works in other places. 
Frederick Clay Bartlett’s first of two 
decorative paintings for the Barnham 
Library of Architecture at the Art In- 
stitute, is in place at the east end of the 
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vaulted reading room. The subject is 
“The Building of the Great Wall of 
China,” 214 B. C. under the Emperor 
Cat-hwang-Te. Mr. Bartlett visited 
China two years ago, making drawings 
of the Great Wall today pictured in the 
background of the decoration. In the 
foreground the Emperor is seated on his 
throne viewing the plans spread out be- 
fore him and receiving reports of the 
progress of the work. The group in- 
cludes many oriental figures, elephants 
and the gay trappings of processions 
which are painted realistically in warm 
colors that have a double value in the 
north light and in contrast to the quiet 
tones of the walls. The second decorative 
composition for the opposite wall relates 
to modern construction and the building 
cf skyscrapers. Mr. Bartlett’s mural 
paintings adorn the University Club, the 
Second and Fourth Presbyterian 
Churches, and the Council Chamber of 
the City Hall, and certain high schools 
and lesser buildings in Chicago. 

Palos Park, IJl., twenty miles from 
Chicago, in its third year as an art colony 
is attracting the younger set of pro- 
gressive painters, musicians and writers, 
many of whom have come from other 
parts of the country. The Business Men 
Artists have a club house for their week- 
end painting trips, and the Painters of 

“the Forest Preserve frequent the hills 
and creeks of the region. Felix Russ- 
man, of New York, a landscape painter 
recently exhibiting with the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists; Claude Buck an archi- 
tect and painter composing decorations 
and painting portraits in a free style 
with a liberal use of color; and Harry L. 
Engle, member of the Palette & Chisel 
Club, the Chicago Society of Artists and 
a Painter of the Forest Preserve and 
one of the Business Men Artists, are 
interested in the gatherings that assem- 
ble at the homes of the two first painters 
named, noted for their hospitality. Wil- 
liam and Marguerite Zorach, of New 
York, returning from a summer camping 
in the Yosemite, were guests of the Russ- 
mans in the autumn. 

Miss Harriet Blackstone, portrait 
painter, member of the Arts Club and 
the Cordon and active in the Chicago 
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Society of Artists many years, has left 
Chicago and opened a studio in New 
York. 

The Society of Art Directors of Ad- 
vertising Agencies held an exhibition of 
drawings and prints and some original 
paintings in black and white and colors 
in four galleries of the Art Institute in 
October. The Society of Art Directors 
of Advertising matter control the back 
pages of magazines, booklets, and post- 
ers which have developed amazingly in 
the use of pictorial material in artistic 
design for the salesmanship of every- 
thing used by man today. In the words 
of the committee the exhibition was 
“frankly commercial” and yet to the art 
schools and the artists it was a display 
of a new field for their activities. Ad- 
vertising agencies give employment to 
landscape men, painters of portraits and 
still life, designers and students who can 
draw and color and make use of material 
provided for the exploitation of goods. 
The arts for commerce have evolved a 
profession in keeping with their needs, 
in which an adaptable artist can work 
with dignity, attain success and find both 
butter and jam for his bread. The artist 
need not starve so long as opportunities 
such as were suggested in this well ar- 
ranged exhibition are open to him. The 
educational exhibit showed series of 
prints displaying processes of develop- 
ment from the first layout thru working 
drawings, proofs and final reproductions. 


Prof. Walter Scott Perry 

FREE LECTURES is giving a series of illus- 
AT THE PRATT trated lectures on Archi- 
INSTITUTE tecture, Sculpture, Deco- 
ration and Painting at 

the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, on Wed- 
nesday afternoons, at 3.40 o'clock, be- 
ginning October 6th, which, while pri- 
marily for the benefit of the students of 
the Institute, are free to the public. 
These lectures are arranged in courses 
extending over two years. The series for 
1920-21 covers Hindu, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist and Japanese art and Italian, 
French, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and American painting. The series 
for 1921-22 will include Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 


THE LITTLE GIRL WITH RED HAIR 


A WATER COLOR BY 
WILLIAM J. WHITTEMORE 


IN ONE OF THE FEDERATION’S TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
Awarded first Honor in# voting contest for most popular picture when shown in exhibition at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


~ gults. 
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Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture, sculpture and decoration. 

The subject of November 3rd will be 
India-Mohammedanism. The Art of the 
Moguls. Mosques and Palaces com- 
pared with those of Cario and Southern 
Spain. Agra and the Taj Mahal. On 
November 10th: Saracenic Art—The 
Art of the Mohammedans in Countries 
West of India. Spain and The Alham- 
bra. For December Ist: India-Ceylon. 
“The Pearl of India.” Anuradhapura 
and its Remarkable Buddhist Ruins. 
Canton in China. December 8th: Japan 
—The Picturesque Life of the Islands of 
the Far East. The Religion and Art of 
a Remarkable People. 

Prof. Perry has traveled extensively 
in all these countries and his lectures are 
not only instructive but are beautifully 
illustrated. 


The New York Public 

AMERICAN Library is showing an ex- 

LITHOGRAPHS hibition of “American 

or Topay Lithographs of Today,” 

similar in character and 
scope to that of “American Etchings of 
Today,’ set forth by the Library last 
spring. 

In the early days of lithography in 
this country, artists of note were oc- 
casionally enlisted in the service of the 
lithographic printers—Sully, Inman, et 
~ al,—and this fact has some significance, 
~ even though there were no startling re- 
In the present exhibition, the 
work of that time is noted in a little in- 
troductory group of early prints, as are 
aiso the lithographs of Wm. Morris 
Hunt, J. Foxcroft Cole, Thomas Moran 
and others, done in the sixties and seven- 
ties. Connecting more directly with 
present-day activities is the movement 
toward “painter-lithography” fathered 
about 1896 by Montague Marks, and re- 
sponded to by J. Alden Weir, H. W. 
Ranger, Carroll Beckwith, and others. 
Then Whistler took up this art with a 
joyous spontaneity. The French masters 
of the process had accustomed us to 
blacks of a rich resonance. Whistler 
gave us crayon drawings of few lines, 
and lines that were tremulous in their 
evanescent gray. And so the varied pos- 
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sibilities of the lithographic stone were 
again evidenced. These possibilities ap- 
pear likewise in the more recent work 
forming this exhibition. 


The following excellent 

THE ECONOMIC arguments for the teach- 

VALUE OF ART ing of art in _ public 

TEACHING schools were recently set 

forth by Dr. James P. 

Haney, Director of Art in the High 
Schools of New York City. 

“A very mistaken idea,’ says Dr. 
Haney, “is to hold that art is the busi- 
ness only of the artist. As a matter of 
fact, the principles of art touch every 
individual and are used more or less 
consciously by all. The housewife has 
to decorate her home. She may use the 
principles of decoration well or ill, but 
use them she must, in the adornment of 
her home, in her dress, and even in the 
flowers which she plants in her garden 
or hangs in her window boxes. 

“The business man cannot escape from 
the use of art’s principles for a single 
day. If he would ‘dress’ a_ shop 
window, get up a circular, design a let- 
ter head, or arrange a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, he must consciously or un- 
consciously use the rules which art has 
devised in design, color and arrangement. 

“Art, in other words, is not for ‘the 
few,’ it is for ‘the many,’ for the many 
have to use it.’ It is not held that the 
training of the public schools will! pro- 
duce artists, but it is held that it will 
raise the standards of taste throughout 
the community. Higher standards of 
taste mean advances along many lines. 
We cannot have people with such stand- 
ards without an effect on trade. People 
who know better things, demand better 
things. Thus the art teaching of the 
public schools has a practical relation to 
the business interests of every commun- 
ity. 

“Besides this, there is a civic value in 
art teaching. One cannot raise stand- 
ards of taste without raising standards 
of appreciation. “The man or woman 
who strives to make his house better 
takes pride in having his town made bet- 
ter. Every civic ‘booster’ knows that 
there is nothing which stimulates the in- 
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terest and pride of citizens more than a 
consciousness of the growing beauty of 
the town in which they live. 

“Thus the spiritual value of art train- 
ing goes with its practical value. Many 
of those who cannot see the spiritual 
worth can see the practical worth. One 
of the surest evidences of the broaden- 
ing realization of this lies in the fact 
that every progressive community 
throughout the Union is using art train- 
ing in its public schools as a means of 
advancing community interests. The 
reason is plain. One cannot change, ma- 
terially, the taste of a people already 
grown up. To effect these standards 
permanently, one must begin with the 
children in the public schools. This ac- 
counts for the enormous spread of art 
education throughout the Union. Art 
teaching is not a fad, it is an economic 
question with an economic reward to 
every community that realizes this and 
forwards the art work of its schools.” 


The Cleveland Museum 
of Art is considerably 
broadening the scope of 
its influence by means of 
a series of so called ex- 
tension exhibits lent through the Cleve- 
land Public Library to the _ branch 
libraries of that city. For the display of 
these exhibits the Library has had made, 
according to museum _ specifications, 
twenty exhibition cases. These have 
been placed in the main Library and 
nineteen of the larger branches, usually 
near the entrance or in the main circu- 
lating room. In these cases the Museum 
installs exhibits which are changed 
monthly by a member of the Museum 
staff. The material used for this pur- 
pose is in the secondary or educational 
series, purchased or loaned expressly for 
educational use, and is extremely varied. 
One exhibit is on American Indian 
Handicraft, another of Armour, a third 
is of Egyptian Jewelry and Pottery, and 
a fourth is of Japanese stencils, etc. 
Special exhibits are arranged to meet 
special needs. ‘There is a Bookbinding 
Exhibit arranged by a_ professional 
binder, showing materials and processes 
of artistic bookbinding. 


MUSEUM EX- 
TENSION IN 
CLEVELAND 
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In circulating the exhibits among the 
libraries an effort is made to suit them to 
the understanding of the community. 
Lantern slide talks and stories about the 
exhibit or the time or country from 
which it came are sothetimes given. 
The Museum has a portable lantern and 
a large collection of slides to draw upon. 

In addition to the exhibits placed in 
the cases in the branch libraries, exhibits 
have been regularly installed by the 
Museum in two settlement-house libraries 
and in various school buildings. In all, 
two hundred and six of these exhibits 
were assembled and shown last year. 


Apropos of War Me- 


A BRITISH morials and cemetery art 
WAR MEMoRIALis the following letter 
IN FRANCE by Beatrix Brice, an 
English woman, pub- 


lished in the London Times, September 
Znd, and reprinted in a recent issue of 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. It is descriptive of 
one of the British burial places for those 
killed in the war in France, and it goes 
to show how such a place, through simple 
and artistic treatment, can be made a 
hallowed and beautiful spot; a fit me- 
morial for those who gave their lives to 
the great cause: 

“I write for those whose men, dead 
in battle, now rest there where they gave 
their lives. I write for those who cannot 
go to France. Especially for those who 
for varying reasons opposed or were 
afraid of military cemeteries. 

“TI have just seen the finished work at 
Forceville, and it is the most perfect, the 
noblest, the most classically beautiful 
memorial that any loving heart or any 
proud nation could desire to their heroes 
fallen in a foreign land. 

“Your own man has a wonderful grave, 
the nation has a wonderful monument. 

“Think first of your idea of a ceme- 
tery. At the best it is undistinguished ; 
at the worst a confused and melancholy 
jumble. Think of a monument; you see 
an obelisk, a statute, some stone erection 
—there are many—and what special 
emotion do they rouse? You must read 
the inscription before you know whom 
or what they commemorate. But wher- 


FOUNTAIN FIGURE BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR 


TO BE PRESENTED TO THE STATE RESERVATION AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


BY GEORGE W. PRATT, CONSERVATION COMMISSIONER 
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ever the eye falls on one of these Acres 
of God men know at once, without ques- 
tion, that here soldiers of Britain laid 
down their lives. 

“Picture this strangely stirring place. 
A lawn enclosed of close clipped turf, 
banded across with line on line of 
fiowers, and linked by these bands of 
flowers, uncrowded, at stately intervals 
stand in soldierly ranks the white head- 
stones. And while they form as perfect, 
as orderly a whole as any regiment on 
parade, yet they do not shoulder each 
other. Every one is set apart in flowers, 
every one casts its shade upon a graci- 
ous space of green. Each one, so stern 
in outline, is most rich in surface, for the 
crest of the regiment stands out with 
bold and arresting distinction above the 
strongly incised names. 

“Beyond and behind them the stone 
of Remembrance—an Altar of Sacrifice 
—witnesses “Their name liveth for ever- 
more, and through the midst a broad 
white pathway leads to the foot of the 
Cross, outstretched arms sheltering them 
and bearing the Sword. 

"It as- the, smplestaplate,, ists . the 
grandest place I ever saw. It is filled 
with an atmosphere that leaves you very 
bumble, that gives you wonderful 
thoughts. 

“These men took things simply, gave 
life simply, with no straining after glory, 
no thought beyond the job in hand, yet 
are they not only glorious, but a glori- 
cus part of a long and a great line. 

“Chivalry, knighthood, heroism, self- 
sacrifice from age to age are knit together 
here, breathing from the Cross, from the 
graven heraldry on our history in arms, 
from the names of these the flower of the 
manhood of our race.” 


There is no better way to 

ART AND IN- promote national friend- 
TERNATIONAL ship than by — sharing 
RELATIONS ideals and pleasures. Art 
has been called, and very 

properly, a universal language. Those 
who love art are essentially akin. A re- 
cent Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts gives a brief account of two dis- 
tinct efforts which are being made along 
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these lines. One “The American Founda- 
tion for French Thought and Art,” created 
upon the initiative and largely through 
the efforts of Mrs. George Blumenthal 
of New York City, one of the best known 
and most fastidious of colfectors of art 
objects, and a recognized connoisseur of 
French Gothic art. The plan of the 
Foundation is to distribute each year 
twenty awards of 6,000 francs each (an 
annual aggregate of 120,000 francs) to 
the most deserving young writers and 
artists. As each purse of 6,000 francs 
may be enjoyed by its recipient fer two 
successive years, it will mean a selection 
of ten new beneficiaries each year. The 
literary candidates may be journalists, 
dramatists, novelists and poets, while 
painters, sculptors, musicians, architects, 
engravers and decorators may compete 
for the prizes; all of the awards to be 
made upon the recommendation of emi- 
nent representatives of French art and 
literature. 

The other is a Memorial Museum to 
be erected in San Francisco, and modeled 
after the magnificent palace of the 
Legion of Honor in Paris, to be used as 
a Museum of French art, and with its 
contents to constitute a memorial to the 
American soldiers who died in defense 
of France. This building is to be erected 
by Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels, who hopes 
to establish a pecuniary foundation in 
connection therewith, the income from 
which will be used under conditions to 
be later determined for enabling French 
artists to visit America and to obtain the 
inspiration that the unaccustomed scenes 
and wonderful climate of California can- 
not fail to give them. 

The Museum will contain fifty ex- 
amples of sculpture by Rodin and other 
works of French art and craftsmanship, 
owned or procured by Mrs. Spreckels. 
The French government has designated a 
series of Gobelin tapestries and numer- 
ous objects from the Sévres factories as 
its contribution to the project. 


The Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design during November held 
a special exhibition of Paintings and 


Color Studies by Gaston La Touche. 
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Dr. Edward Robinson, Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, has been 
granted six months leave of absence to 
enable him to visit Egypt, Greece and 
Italy during the coming winter and 
spring. Accompanied by Mrs. Robinson 
he sailed on the “Cretic’”? November 9th, 
for Naples, proceeding thence as direct- 
ly as possible to Alexandria. After a 
short stay in Cairo he will go to the 
headquarters of the Museum’s Egyptian 
expedition, near Thebes, where he will 
spend some time in familiarizing himself 
with the expedition’s work, visiting 
Greece and Italy later. 


The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
held their Eleventh Annual Exhibition in 
the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute 
from October 22nd to November 28th. 
One hundred and forty-three pictures 
were included in the catalogue, twenty- 
five of the number were by Elizabeth B. 
Hobb, and constituted a special exhibit. 
The Honor Awards were as follows: 
First, Samuel Rosenberg for “Portraits” ; 
second, F. G. Ackerson for “Georgia” ; 
and third, Lee F. McQuaide for 
“Odalisque.” G. R. M. Heppenstal was 
given honorary mention for Water Color. 
The Art Society Prize for Merit was 
awarded to George W. S. Sotter. The 
Pittsburgh School of Design Alumni 
Prize went to Frances M. Orr. The 
Jury of Selection and Awards was How- 
ard L. Hildebrandt, Will J. Hyett, Mal- 
colm Parcell, E. W. Redfield, Robert 
Spencer and C. J. Taylor, with Christ 
Walter as Chairman. 


Two paintings were mentioned in the 
Versailles Treaty of Peace. Article 247 
of this great document provides that 
“Germany shall undertake to deliver to 
Belgium through the Reparation Com- 
mission, within six months ox the coming 
into force of the Treaty: First, the 
leaves of the triptych of the Mystic 
Lamb painted by the Van Eyck brothers, 
formerly in the Church of St. Bavon at 
Ghent, now in the Berlin Museum: Sec- 
ond, the leaves of the triptych of the 
Last Supper, painted by Dierick Bouts, 
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formerly in the Church of St. Peter at 
Louvain, two of which are now in the 
Berlin Museum and two in the Old 
Pinakotek at Munich” ; in order to enabie 
Belgium to reconstruct these great 
artistic works. 

Germany has fulfilled this obligation 
and the great alterpiece of “The Adora- 
tion of the Lamb” by the Van Eycks was 
made the central feature of an exhibition 
of the early Flemish schools, held in the 
Musée Royal des Beaux Arts at Brussels 
this fall; Ghent lending the central 
panels, and the Museum of Brussels the 
Adam and Eve. At the same time was 
shown “The Last Supper’ by Bouts, 
which was happily preserved from the 
destruction at Louvain. 


The Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 
has been holding an exhibition of the 
work of Hunt Diederich, who is a grand- 
son of William Morris Hunt, and a very 
accomplished sculptor, but because of 
long residence abroad comparatively 
little known here. He conceives sculp- 
ture to be a thing of life and movement, 
and has won special success modeling 
animals. Mr. Diederich has also 
turned his attention to designing ob- 
jects of practical value. It is his belief 
that the artist should improve in every 
way in his power the artistic quality of 
objects for daily use. Under this con- 
viction he has, himself, created fire 
screens, andirons, reading lamps, candle- 
sticks, paper weights and book ends. 
His work, therefore, has unique interest 
as well as artistic merit. 


The Art League of Aurora, Illinois, 
held a notable exhibition of paintings by 
American artists from the 26th of Oc- 
tober to the 6th of November. The ex- 
hibition was open to private view for 
the members of the League, at which time 
Mr. C. H. Burkholder, of the Chicago 
Art Institute, gave an excellent talk on 
“Pictures in the Home.” “Anyone,” said 
Mr. Burkholder, ‘who can afford to blow 
out tires and burn gasoline can afford 
good pictures and if you cannot afford 
original paintings,’ he counseled, “buy 
prints.” 
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Ossip L. Linde, the well known artist, 
also spoke briefly. Mr. Linde was the 
special guest of the League and in at- 
tendance at the exhibition for the entire 
ten days it was open. 

James M. Cowan is president of the 
League and presided at the meeting. 


The American Society of Miniature 
Painters held its Twenty-second Annual 
Exhibition in the Arden Gallery, New 
York, on November Ist to 15th, in con- 
nection with a special display of portrait 
sketches, pastels and Durant faience. 


The New Haven Paint and Clay Club 
will hold its Third Exhibition of Little 
Pictures at the Free Public Library, 
New Haven, from December 4th to 18th. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, which 
has been completely redecorated since 
last spring under the expert supervision 
of Mr. Charles A. Platt; the walls re- 
hung with sand colored burlap of pleas- 
ing texture; the oak woodwork refinished 
in a dull satiny gray, has arranged for a 
series of interesting, special exhibitions 
during the present season. The first of 
these, which opened about the 10th of 
November, was a Memorial Exhibition 
of Paintings by Edmund Clarence Messer 
and his confrére, Richard N. Brooke, 
both for many years associated as Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Principal of the Corcoran 
School of Art, and artists of no mean 
ability. 


A Memorial Exhibition of Etchings by 
Anders Zorn was held in the galleries of 
Frederick Keppel & Co., New York, from 
October i4th to November 6th. The 
little catalogue had an engaging fore- 
word by Mr. David Keppel telling of a 
visit which he, himself, paid Zorn only 
last spring in Stockholm. 


Louis Orr, the well known American 
etcher, recently returned to this country 
after residence of fifteen years in Paris, 
and is holding a number of exhibitions 
in the several cities. Mr. Orr has been 
commissioned by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass., to make a me- 
morial plate of their civic center. As an 
evidence of a Civic Body assuming the 
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roll of art patron this is especially 
worthy of note. Mr. Orr has received 
many honors from the French Govern- 
ment. His plate “Canal de Ja Monnaie” 
has been acquired by the Louvre. 


Dudley Crafts Watson, is not only 
giving a series of illustrated lectures on 
Art at the Milwaukee Art Institute, of 
which he is Director, but also a series of 
demonstrations, “motion pictures by 
hand,” in which he executes work in the 
various mediums before his audience, us- 
ing for the demonstration a living model, 
and in this way familiarizing the people 
with the artist’s way of working. Among 
the subjects in this rather unusual course 
are Wood Carving,—a craft for Wiscon- 
sin Homes; Water Color Painting; Land- 
scape Painting in Oil; Portrait Painting; 
Clay Magic; Silhouettes—an Indoor 
Sport. 


The Fine Arts Society of Omaha is 
preparing for a vigorous year’s work. 
It has appointed Mr. Maurice Block, of 
the Chicago Art Institute, to the newly 
created position of Director. The So- 
ciety will maintain a free art school at 
the public library building. During the 
winter a series of important lectures will 
be given at the Fontenelle Hotel, under 
the auspices of the society. The lecturers 
include John Drinkwater, W. L. George, 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, John Living- 
ston Lowes and Ralph Adams Cram. 


Miss Blanche C. Grant, associate pro- 
fessor of drawing and painting at the 
School of Fine Arts, of the University 
of Nebraska, has resigned and will de- 
vote herself to painting at Taos, New 
Mexico. She has been succeeded by 
Miss Hermine J. Stellar, lately of the 
Chicago Art Institute. Miss Stellar had 
most of her preliminary training at the 
Art Institute where she received a trav- 
eling scholarship and spent some time 
in advanced training abroad. 


The University of Des Moines, affili- 
ated with Drake University, has estab- 
lished a School of Fine Arts comprising 
drawing and painting, music and drama- 
tic art. 


